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THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF THE PUBLICATION 
OF THE AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE 


Three score, ten and five years, three-quarters of a century, seventy-five 
years—describe the period how you will—it is quite long by any standard. 
Despite many forebodings the Society has managed to thrive and today 
it may truly be said to be in a stronger position than at any time in its 
history, and the AvICULTURAL MAGazINE has a world-wide circulation. 
But this satisfactory state of affairs is undoubtedly due to those early 
pioneers in aviculture at the turn of the century, who placed the Society 
on such solid foundations and who from the first established a high 
standard for its journal—the AvICULTURAL MAGAZINE. 


In the following pages an exact reproduction of parts of the first 
number of the Magazine, published in November 1894, are given, including 
the statement of aims and objects, rules, list of officers, committee, and 
members together with a specimen of the advertisements which appeared 
in this number. Notes by the Secretary and Treasurer, with slight 
alterations, are as applicable today as they were 75 years ago! 


An article “On Aviculture in Aviaries” by Arthur G. Butler and 
the first of a series of articles on ‘‘ Our Bird-Rooms and Aviaries ” which 
commenced in this number, contributed by Reginald Phillipps and entitled 
“* My Bird-Room ”’, are also included. 


The first colour-plate, reproduced as the frontispiece of this special 
supplement was not attained till the third volume, published in 1896. 
The accompanying article by A. G. Butler on the Pine Grosbeak was the 
first of a series on the Fringillinae. 

w 
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On its foundation it was expected that the Society would be “ kept 
together by the penny post”. But that lowly charge has long since 
vanished and while the Society is, of course, still reliant on the Magazine 
it does now have an advantage in the British Aviculturists’ Club. The 
Society has had a very great past and it is to be fervently hoped that 
Members will never lose their sense of gratitude. 

The Society prides itself on being international in character, and 
reference to the List of Members shows that there are in fact Members 
throughout the world. Scattered though they are it is perhaps difficult for 


some to remember they are members of a society, and not just subscribers to 


a publication; and as such they are asked to do everything possible to 


further its interests. 


It has been said that a society is only as good as its members. If true, 
our Society is paramount. With your co-operation we can keep it that 
way. 


ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 


President, Avicultural Society. 
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N placing the first number of the Magazine before the members of the 
Avicultural Society, we wish to take the opportunity of explaining a 
little more fully the objects for which the Society has been founded. 
There is a large and increasing number of people scattered all over 

the country, who are greatly interested in birds and bird-keeping, but who, 
by reason of their living so far apart, can never meet to compare notes or 
form themselves into ordinary Societies, which exist for and by the hold- 
ing of meetings. We now offer them a Society which holds no meetings, 
and which is kept together by the penny post. 
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One of our chief objects will be to endeavour ;to bridge over the gulf 
which exists between the lover of live birds and the scientific ornithologist 
—we believe that each has much tolearn from the other. We want to infuse 
a little science into the bird-keeper, and to interest the cabinet ornithologist 
in the habits of birds. 


A word as to our name. It seems desirable and even necessary, to 
invent or acclimatize a word which shall denote “a person interested in the 
keeping. and breeding of birds,” and Aviculturist (being: analogous to 
Horticulturist) will do perhaps as well as anotier. If any one will suggest 
a better, we shall be glad to adopt it—till then, we beg to subscribe our- 
selves AVICULTURISTS. 


We rely for the success of the Society upon the energy of the 
members in inducing others to join, and in contributing to the Maga- 
zine. ‘Those who are not prepared to write ‘a formal article have 
generally met with some little facts or fancies in their avicultural experience, 
which will be of interest to others, and if they will note these down and 
send them to the Secretary, they will place the-rest of the Society under an 
obligation. We want the benefit of the practical’ experience of all—we 
neither expect nor want literary skill. 


In order that the Society may be of real assistance to beginners, we have 
arranged to give advice to members upon all matters relating to aviculture 
by Post. ‘The vexatious delay which arises when correspondents are onlv 
answered in the columns of a magazine or newspaper will thus be avoided. 
Alllettersand questions must be sent to the Secretary, and contain a stamped 
envelope for reply. The Secretary will forward the letters to those Members 
of the Committee who are best qualified to deal with the subjects to which 
they relate, and who are willing to undertake the task of replying to questions. 
For the present, questions relating to Parrots will generally be replied to by 
Mr. Camps or Dr. Simpson ; Inse¢tivorous Foreign Birds will be undertaken 
by Mr. Phillipps or Dr. Simpson ; Foreign Finches, by Dr. Butler or Mr. 
Fillmer; and British Birds by Mr. Frostick or Mr. Sw aysland. ‘Those 
questions and answers which appear to be of general interest, will be 
published in the Magazine. 


Dr. Simpson regrets that he cannot undertake ost mortem examina- 
tions of birds, and it is particularly requested that‘ bodies of birds be zot 
sent either to him or to any of the other officers of the Society. We 
should be glad to hear from any member willing to undertake post mortems. 


It has been suggested that a sale and exchange column should 
be opened, and we are prepared to admit advertisements of birds at 
the rate of 3d. for each insertion, of not more than two lines. Longer 
advertisements will be charged in proportion. Advertisements of “ wants” 
will be inserted free of charge. It is hoped that this arrangement will prove 
of mutual advantage to our members, who will thus know with whom they 
are dealing. We do not.pretend to be exclusive; but we believe that under 
our rules (which have been very carefully thought out, and will be vigilantly 
administered), it will not be possible for any but honourable and straight- 
forward men and women to become members of the Avicultural 
Society. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Cc. S. SIMPSON, Secretary. 
H. R. FILLMER, 7reasurer. 
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THE AVICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


RULES. 


1.—The name of the Society shall be “ THE AVICULTURAL SOCIETY.” 
And its object shall be the study of Foreign and British Birds. Poultry, 
Pigeons and Canaries shall be outside the scope of the Society. 

2.—The officers of the Society shall: be elected annually by the mem- 
bers in manner hereinafter provided, -and shall. consist of a President, a 
Vice-President, a Treasurer, a. Secretary, an Auditor, a Scrutineer, and a 
Committee of 12 members. All officers shall be ex officio members of the 
Committee. 

3.—Each member shall pay an annual subscription of 5/- to be due 
and payable in advance on the Ist of November in each year. New mem- 
bers shall pay an entrance fee of 2/6. Any member whose subscription or 
entrance fee shall be four months overdue shall cease to be a member of 
the Society, and notice of his having ceased to be a member and of thie 
cause, shall be inserted in the Magazine. 

4.—New nieimbers shail be proposed in writing; and thé name anil 
address of every person thus proposed, with the name of the member pro- 
posing him, shall be published in the next issue’of the Magazine. And 
unless the candidate shall, within two weeks after the publication of his 
name in the Magazine, be objected to by at least two members, he shall be 
deemed to be duly elected. If five members shall objec& to the candidate 
he shall not be elected. If two or more members (but co than five) shall 
lodge with the Secretary objections to any candidate, the Secretary shall 
announce in the next number of the Magazine that such objections have 
‘been lodged (but shall ‘not publish the names of the objectors), and ,shall 
request the members to vote upon the question of the election of such 
candidate. Members shall record their votes in sealed letters addressed to 
the Scrutineer, and a candidate shall not be elected unless two-thirds of the 
votes recorded are in his favour; nor shall a candidate be elected if five or 
more votes are recorded against his election. 

5.—The Magazine of the Society shall be issued on the first day of 
every month, and forwarded, post free, to each member. The Secretary 
shall have an absolute discretion as to what matter shall be published in 
the Magazine (subject to the control of the Committee). The Secretary 
shall refer all matters of doubt or difficulty to the Committee, The decision - 
of the majority of the Committee shall be final and conclusive in all matters. 

6.—The election of officers shall take place every year between the 
1st and 14th of October. All candidates must be proposed by one member 
and seconded by another member (in writing), before they are eligible for 
election ; but this shall not apply to officers willing to stand for re-election 
to the same office. All such proposals which have been duly seconded 
must be sent to the Secretary before the 14th of September. The Secretary 
shall prepare a voting paper containing a list of candidates, showing tlic 
offices for which they are respectively seeking election or re-election, and 
shall send a copy of such voting paper to each member:of the Society, 
with the October number of the Magazine. Each member shall make a 
cross (X). opposite the names of those for whom he desires to vote, and shall 
sign the voting paper at the-foot, and send it to the Scrutineer in a sealed 
envelope before the 14th of October. The Scrutineer shall prepare a written 
return of the officers elected, showing the number of the votes recorded for 
each candidate, and send it to the Secretary before the 21st of October, for 
publication in the November number of the Magazine. 

7-—It shall be lawful for the Committee to delegate any of: their 
powers to a Sub-Committee of not less than three. 

: §$—The Committee (but not a Sub-Committee) shall have power to 
alfer and add to the Rules, from time to time, in any manner they may 
think fit. 

9.—The Committee shall have power to expel any member from the 
Society at any time, without assigning any reason. 
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OUR PROGRAMME. 


‘The Secretary hopes that every member will assist him in making the 
Magazine a success by sending notes or short articles on Aviculture from 
time to time. It is intended to publish an account of the various bird- 
rooms and aviaries belonging to the members, under the title of “Our 
Bird Rooms and Aviaries.” Mr. Phillipps has earned the thanks.of the 
Society by his most valuable contribution to this series. Will each member 
follow his example? Another series on “ Rare Foreign Birds,” to which 
Mr. Fillmer this month contributes “The Parrot Finch,” and “ The Black- 
tailed Hawfinch,” it is believed will be of great interest, if all will help 
by sending notes on the rare species they have kept. Will those who live 
in the country communicate their observations on wild bird life? And will 
our more scientific friends enlighten us on those points of ornithology which 
bear upon practical Aviculture. Lastly, will those who do not feel able to 
do anything else ask questious ? 


NOTE BY THE TREASURER. 


I shall be much obliged if those members who have not yet paid 
their subscriptions, will kindly remit them to me in the course of the next 
few weeks. 

I have promised that the necessary funds shall be forthcoming for 
the printing and circulating of our Magazine for one year, and that the 
Society shall start upon its second year free from debt; after October, 1895, 
the Society must be self-supporting if it is to continue to exist. I 
calculate that if we can secure a membership of from 140 to 150, the success 
of the Society is assured, and there will be no deficit for me to make up at 
the end of the year. It will be seen that we start with 52 members; we 
want therefore 100 new ones, and I appeal to all to do their utmost to 
increase our numbers. If we have a large membership we shall be able to 
have a large Magazine, and shall be in a position to extend our cause in 
various other ways. But if our list of members remains small, we cannot 
afford to print more than eight pages per month, and shall be prevented 
from extending the usefulness of the Society by other means. 


I shall not be satisfied until we number 200. 

_ Members who wish for extra copies of this first number for distri- 
bution amongst their friends, can have them on application, at one penny 
per copy. ‘This charge is merely made to cover postage. 

HoRATIO R. FILLMER, 
Hon, Treasurer. 
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‘ARTHUR'S MIXTURE’ 


For all Soft-Billed Birds, is now acknowledged by all the most experienced 
Aviculturists to be 


The Best ever offered to the Public. 


It is no new thing, got up as a commercial speculation, but the outcome of 
thirty years’ experience in keeping all kinds of British and Foreign Birds. 


Sold in tins at 1/1 and 1/74 Post Free. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart.—‘ Your Mixtures are the best of its kind 
we have ever seen.” 


TESTIMONIAL. 
7, Bishop Lane, os 
Mr. ARTHUR. Dec. 6th, 1893. 
DEAR S1R,—Your Prepared Food for Soft-billed Birds is excellent, 
birds taking to it at once. My Tanagers do better on it than any other 
prepared Foods I have tried, and coal sew use no other. Another feature 
is that it keeps so well, and I must congratulate you on your preparation, 
which, I think, if once tried, will give the greatest satisfaction. 
Yours truly, B. SUDDABY, 
Solicitor, Commissioner for Oaths. 








‘ARTHUR'S MIXTURE’ for THRUSHES, STARLINGS, &. 


A GRAND FOOD, BUT CHEAPER QUALITY, 
Sold in Tins at 10d. and 1/23, Post Free. 
Res ~Mealwormis, largest size, 1000, 3/9; 500, 2/-; 250, 1/3, post free. “3a 


Husks, properly prepared and wired for breeding Budgerigars, &c., 


As used in my own Avaries, where hundreds of Budgerigars are bred 
annually, 6d. each, or 5/- per dozen. 


Preserved Yolk of Egg, warranted pure, 4/- per lb. Postage extra. 





Birds Preserved and Mounted 


In the most natural and life-like attitude. 20 years’ experience. 


Testimonial from H. T. T. CAMPS, Esq., F.Z.S., the 


Parrot Judge at Crystal Palace. 
Huddenham, Isle of Ely, Oct. 17th, 1896. 
DEAR SIR,—Just-a line to express my satisfaction of the admirable 
manner in which you have aed te work I have entrusted to you. I 
observe with pleasure the natural attitude of the birds, which undoubted! 
is due to your knowledge of Natural History, an acquaintance of whic 
iiust be a great acquisition to a Taxidermist. 


Nolte the Address: 


CHARLES P. ARTHUR, 


Largest Breeder and Exhibitor of Foreign Birds in the West of 
England, Taxidermist, &c., 


MARKET PLACE, MELKSHAM, WILTS. 
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Reproduced from Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 4. 


ON AVICULTURE IN AVIARIES 
By ARTHUR G. BuTLER, Ph.D., F.L.S., etc. 


The study of birds in aviaries (I am not speaking of flight cages, but 
such as are large enough for the owners to walk about in) is in many 
respects far more satisfactory than when they are confined even in large 
cages. Of this fact I can speak from experience; because, when I com- 
menced to keep birds, my space was limited; so that my largest “ aviary ”’ 
was then actually little more than a long flight cage, only two feet six in 
height and one foot four inches from front to back: in length, this cage 
was not so bad—about ten feet; but nevertheless, for breeding purposes, it 
was of little practical use, on account of its narrowness, which brought the 
birds too close to the observer. 

When my present house was built, I had seven aviaries constructed, 
all of them under cover: of these, four are kept at a moderately warm 
temperature during the winter; the other three are unheated. I have now 
added two open garden aviaries, with a door of communication from one 
to the other, and each of them measuring eleven feet six inches in length, 
four feet six inches from front to back, and from about seven to eight feet 
in height (the roof sloping forwards). At first, my unheated aviaries were 
permanently open on one side to the air, throughout the year; but the 
through draught caused, when the door in my garden was opened, proved 
very prejudicial to the health of some of the birds, more especially to 
British species, such as Linnets, Goldfinches and Siskins; therefore, I 
eventually had sashes made (which could at any time be removed) so as to 
exclude draught. 

To attain much success in breeding, each aviary should be plentifully 
supplied with various forms of receptacles for nests, and when possible 
these should be more or less concealed by thick bushes: dead furze-bushes 
perhaps make the best cover; but if these are not procurable, branches of 
fir answer the purpose fairly well. Pea sticks nailed against the walls 
make convenient elastic perches, and when used in quantity, help a little 
to conceal the roughness of nest-boxes. 

In the case of the well-known receptacle described by Herr Wiener, as 
of the cigar-box pattern, it is always best to give the builders a start by 
ramming two or three handfuls of hay into the bottom before hanging it 
up: the actual nest is then much more easily and rapidly completed, than 
when the architects have first to form their own foundation; while the 
appearance of nesting-material in the box gives the birds a hint as to what 
is expected of them. 

From a study of the works of Dr. Russ, I am convinced that when 
many birds of different species are kept in the same aviary, it is necessary 
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to supply a considerable amount of cover in order to ensure the production 
of many broods. My own experience has shown me that where it is 
impossible to do this, the different architects are constantly at warfare; 
consequently, though many and varying nests are built throughout the 
year, few, if any, broods come to perfection. This, I believe, is the reason 
why my Ornamental-finch aviary, which only has one short wall available 
for nesting-purposes, so rarely proves productive; whereas the adjoining 
Weaver aviary, having a twelve-foot length of additional wall, gives fairly 
satisfactory results. 

The amateur who has only observed Ornamental-finches in store or 
flight-cages would be apt to imagine that they were, as a class, the most 
amiable and peaceable of birds; there they sit in rows close together, 
preening each others feathers and lovingly caressing one another: but in 
the aviary all this is changed, and especially when more than a pair of each 
species is turned loose. Now disputes are frequent, more particularly when 
nesting is commenced, and in the case of some of the species, not 
infrequently with fatal effect. 

An Ornamental-finch aviary should not only be restricted to small 
Fringilloid birds, but it should exclude Aurora, Diamond, Parson, and 
Ribbon-finches, more particularly the two last-mentioned, which are both 
meddlesome and murderous towards smaller or weaker birds. Then again, 
(but here I am preaching that which, at present, I do not practice), a 
Weaver-aviary ought not to include Bayas or soft-billed birds, some of 
which are very destructive both to eggs and newly-hatched youngsters. 
During the present year my two Bayas and a Yellow-bellied Leiothrix 
(Pekin Nightingale) have, I know, greatly reduced the numbers of my 
additions: but when I kept Blue-birds with Ornamental-finches, every egg 
was stolen, almost as soon as it made its appearance in a nest. 

Next year I hope to try an interesting experiment with my garden 
aviaries: it is my intention, as soon as the warm weather commences, to 
turn out pairs of two species into each aviary, with ample nesting accom- 
modation and plenty of cover. I believe that, under these favourable 
conditions, far better results may be anticipated, than when thirty or forty 
examples of different species are associated together. 

If supplied with plenty of suitable food, I think that many birds 
which are usually considered unable to stand cold, become perfectly hardy 
under this apparently adverse state of things. As an instance, I may 
mention that, in about August or September of 1893, I turned loose a 
Redstart into one of my unheated aviaries. Now, in the article on British 
birds in Cassell’s ‘‘ Cage-birds ”’, Mr. Swaysland mentions one that was 
kept from April to December, but which always felt the cold when the 
thermometer fell to 40°, and in November the cold weather sent it into a 
decline, of which it died. This bird, however, was fed partly on raw meat, 
and meal-worms appear to have constituted its insect-food. Fortunately for 
my birds I have a goodly number of Cockroaches in my bird-room and 
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stoke-hole: every night three “‘ demon beetle-traps ” are put down; and, 
each morning, summer and winter, these are transferred to my aviaries, 
where they are soon cleared out by the birds. 

Last winter, on a diet of bread, potato, grocer’s currants, egg, ants’ 
eggs, Abrahams’ food :nd cockroaches (with an occasional spider) my 
Redstart, a Blackcap, a Whinchat, a Yellow and a Grey Wagtail, together 
with several foreign seed-eating birds, were quite indifferent to twelve 
degrees of frost. All these birds, excepting the Blackcap, which was killed 
by a Blossom-headed Parrakeet, are in perfect condition at the present 
time; and, so far as I can see, likely to live through the coming winter 
equally well. 

Perhaps I may be prejudiced, if so, my prejudice is based upon very 
unpleasant experience; but I believe that raw meat is extremely unsuitable 
food for any but predacious birds. I have kept Thrushes and Blackbirds in 
perfect health for years without a particle of raw meat, and it is absolutely 
certain that a Missel-Thrush brought up and always fed upon farinaceous 
food, was killed at the Crystal Palace through having scraped raw meat 
and bread supplied to it; previous to that time it had never had a day’s 
illness, but was a marvel of vivacity, tameness and cleanliness. 

In the breeding-season two cock Wagtails, of different species, 
invariably fight in an aviary; and unless separated, the stronger (not 
always the larger) will infallibly starve the weaker to death, by incessantly 
driving him from the food-dishes. I even lost a favourite hen Grey 
Wagtail two or three years ago, owing to the persecutions of a male Pied 
Wagtail. ‘This summer again, I was obliged to remove my Yellow Wagtail 
to a cage to prevent his destroying a very beautiful cock Grey Wagtail. At 
the Zoological Gardens the Grey and Pied Wagtails have been successfully 
crossed: probably the hen bird was the Pied; if not, the male bird must 
have been an especially amiable individual. 

My experience of British birds as aviary pets leads me to the following 
conclusions :—All finches must either be kept in a large open garden 
aviary, as nearly as possible under the same conditions to which they 
would be subject when at large; or, they must be kept during the winter 
at a high temperature, indoors. They are far more susceptible to changes 
of temperature when in captivity than the majority of foreign finches. 
It is rare for Goldfinches, Bullfinches, Linnets, and especially Siskins, 
to live in a limited, unheated, though enclosed, aviary for more than 
eighteen months. Indeed I have found some of the small Indian, Austra- 
lian, and even African and South American Ornamental-finches, decidedly 
more hardy under these conditions. 

On the other hand, many Insectivorous British birds appear to be 
indifferent to temperature provided that they can be supplied with a fair 
quantity of insect-food throughout the year. 

Budgerigars seem to be subject to the same influences as British 
finches; they will stand cold well, but not in a covered-in aviary: yet in a 
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flight-cage open only in front, and kept at a moderate temperature, they 
live for years. Blossom-headed Parrakeets, on the other hand, have so far 
done well in the same aviary which killed the majority of my Budgerigars: 
indeed, whereas twelve out of thirteen young birds of the latter species 
died within two or three months after leaving the nest, a young male 
Blossom-head, born this year in the same log-nest, is larger and apparently 
more vigorous than its parents. 


The preceding observations must, nevertheless, be understood generally ; 
not as applying to every individual of a species: thus, for several years 
I repeatedly tried to keep the Cordon Bleu in my Ornamental-finch aviary ; 
but always lost every individual, either within a few weeks or at best in two 
or three months. At length, I purchased two pairs, in 1892, and turned one 
pair into the same aviary, the other into a flight-cage; the hen of the first 
pair lived about three months, that in the cage a little over a year; but 
both cock-birds are in perfect health as I write, having passed through 
two winters, at a temperature never lower than 46 degrees Fahr., but rarely 
exceeding 50 degrees. 


It has been frequently stated that, in flight-cages, the Amaduvade 
Wakxbills, as well as Cordon Bleus, are liable to baldness. This is, without 
question, due to the fact that the birds pull out one another’s feathers; a 
trick to which the Green Amaduvade is much addicted. In a large aviary, 
on the contrary, all these birds are usually in magnificent feather; though 


in the case of Stictospiza formosa, a spiteful unpaired hen will sometimes 
make herself objectionable by pulling out her companions’ feathers; or 
specimens which have long been naturalized in the aviary will simul- 
taneously surround and pluck a new-comer, more especially when the 
latter is somewhat rough in plumage. For this reason, as well as from the 
inexplicable fact that, after several years of uninterrupted health, these 
lovely little birds will suddenly and unaccountably be found dead (though 
subsequent dissection shows all their organs apparently healthy) the Green 
Avadavats, or Amaduvades, are somewhat aggravating aviary pets. Mr. 
Abrahams considers them delicate; but I think this is not the real cause of 
their death: a bird which can stand twelve degrees of frost and be none 
the worse, can hardly be strictly called delicate. My own opinion is that 
these birds usually die of apoplexy, or heart disease, suddenly; that a 
scare, caused by the hasty entry of any person into the bird-room, or the 
abrupt turning on of artificial light, may be accountable. 


If these few rough notes should prove useful to any of our members, 
they will have served their purpose; and such matters as I may have over- 
looked, will, I hope, be supplemented by others who have had experience 
of this form of Aviculture. On the other hand, should anyone wish for 
further information on any of the points which I have mentioned, it will 
be a pleasure to me to attempt to answer such questions as he may put. 
What all aviarists desire is, to render their feathered pets as nearly as 
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possible immortal; but perhaps when I say all, I should exclude bird- 
dealers, who doubtless would be content with a more moderate span of life 
for them. At present, aviculture is still in its infancy, and every crumb of 
information based upon fact is important. A Society such as ours, which 
affords its members the opportunity of freely exchanging experiences, is 
therefore likely to prove extremely useful, in reducing the death-rate of 
birds in captivity. 


Reproduced from Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 8. 


OUR BIRD-ROOM AND AVIARIES 
I 
MY BIRD-ROOM 


By REGINALD PHILLIPPS 


Most of us are the victims of circumstances; and most of those who, like 
myself, love their birds, would like to provide better accommodation for 
them than circumstances will usually permit. Besides, we all have our 
own peculiar idea of what is right and what is best; and some of us keep one 


class of bird, some another. It follows of necessity, therefore, that bird- 
rooms are of all sorts and sizes, and arranged in many different ways; and 
doubtless we may all pick up a wrinkle or two by reading accounts of the 
homes in which our fellow aviarists keep their feathered pets. 

Some people seem to consider that a bird-room is a room in which to 
place cages containing birds; and there are some who—the victims of 
circumstances, you know—find it difficult to keep their birds except in 
cages. The room is fitted up with shelves, and on the shelves are placed 
the cages, and in the cages are placed the birds, all much like a bird-shop, 
or, to put it more prettily, like the Parrot House at the London Zoological 
Gardens. The habits of caged birds may be studied in such a room, but 
not the habits of birds. If you desire to study the habits of your favourites, 
and to find out what are their respective natures, why birds have been con- 
structed by the Master Builder some in one way, some in another, and all 
so marvellously according to their several requirements, you must let them 
have as much liberty as possible. If you have not an out-door aviary, have 
one made; if you are likewise a victim, and cannot do so, at any rate let 
your birds fly loose in your bird-room, as far as practicable. 

When selecting a room for your birds, choose, if you can, a lofty room, 
facing south or thereabouts, on the ground floor, with the window opening 
on to the private garden. There are several advantages in having the bird- 
room on the ground floor. The temperature is more equable than if it be 
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somewhere among the garrets; the birds are more handy during your 
waking hours; you are less likely to stir up the ire (always latent, if not 
always expressed) of the petticoated members of the household, as you will 
avoid making a mess about the house, and being accused of wearing out 
the stair-carpet by your “ perpetual tramping up and down after those 
nasty things ”’; and above all you may be tempted to do what I have done 
—to build an aviary in the garden coming up to and against the house, and 
so arranged that you can let your birds fly backwards and forwards between 
the bird-room and the aviary, just as you may deem prudent or find 
convenient. 

Your bird-room must (I prefer must to ought) have a fire-place, to assist 
the ventilation; and, in my room, at the very top of the wall, I have had a 
good-sized hole knocked through into the chimney, protected by a grating. 
A wire-guard protects the fire-place, and prevents any bird going up the 
chimney, or sitting on the cold bars in a very draughty place. ‘The window 
is protected by wire-netting: I have two light wooden frames covered with 
netting, the one fitted over the upper half of the window, the other over the 
lower; either of these can be easily removed, to allow the birds egress and 
ingress; or, when left in position, the window can be opened without allow- 
ing the escape of the inmates. ‘The window, moreover, can be opened and 
closed from the outside, without entering the bird-room. 

The room should be as light as possible, but should be provided with a 
dark blind; this latter is of great value when you desire to catch a bird, one 
person trimming the blind, while you catch your bird without any bustle. 
I still have a blind; but, since I have introduced some of the larger parra- 
keets into the family, it has fared rather badly. The walls are washed, not 
papered ; and, if you may (I may not), you will do well to cut a panel or two 
out of the door, and cover the apertures with netting; the apertures serve 
not only as peep-holes, but also as aids to ventilation. If too draughty or 
cold, a piece of green baize, or other covering, can be arranged to fall down 
over them as required. 

The question of the floor and its covering is a very serious one. If you 
have tiny finches, waxbills, and the like, I suppose there is nothing better 
than a good layer of sand. This has the disadvantage, however, of 
clinging to one’s feet as one leaves the room, with the unavoidable conse- 
quences that more is carried away and deposited elsewhere than the ruling 
powers usually approve of. Not long since I met a gentleman who is very 
warm on the canary. I have never seen his bird-room, but, like that of 
most fancy canary breeders, doubtless it contains only caged birds. As he 
piteously remarked, it is impossible to help a little seed-husk getting about, 
or a little dirt of some kind sticking to one’s slippers; but he said that he is 
regarded among his own household as an outcast, and a ———, and is 
treated accordingly. Nevertheless, I am glad to say that he has nailed his 
colours to the mast, and has no intentions of surrendering. If the man 
without sand on his floor is treated thus, how will it fare with the one who 
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sands his floor properly! A little while back, someone writing to the 
papers told us how it ought to be done. He commenced by letting his 
birds fly loose in the room; but, after having been taught the errors of his 
ways, he shut them up in cages, seated himself comfortably in the centre of 
the room, lighted his pipe, and was able to view his feathered prisoners 
with a quiet mind, and amidst that domestic harmony which should prevail 
even in the house of an aviculturist. "To my mind, this was retrogression, 
not progression. He evidently had not the same grit in him as has our 
canary friend. 

But I am wandering. I do not have sand on the floor of my bird-room. 
Most of the birds I have kept for these many years have been large ones; 
and for such a sandy floor would probably be a mistake. I have one piece 
of floor-cloth running the whole length of the room, and g ft. wide—the 
widest I could obtain: this covers a very large part of the floor. A nurse- 
girl comes six days a week to attend to my feathered children; and one of 
her duties is to clean the floor every day. This plan has many advantages 
and many disadvantages; but with large birds I doubt if it is not as good as 
any other. 

My ideas of cages are perhaps peculiar. The ordinary cage is sometimes 
useful, sometimes, perhaps, almost necessary; but I do not favour it. All 
the cages in my bird-room have been specially made according to my own 
directions; some of them I now know are not quite as they should be; but 
they still answer the purpose very well, better than would any I could 
obtain ready made. Two are slightly over 4 ft.x 2 ft.x 5? ft. high. 
The more modern ones are from 4 ft. to 6 ft. long, about 2 ft. deep, and 
from 2 ft. to 3 ft. high. One is placed at the top of another, the upper 
ones having gable roofs. Most of them can be divided into two or into 
three sections, 2 ft. long each, by running in divisions, should it be neces- 
sary. All the doors of these cages last mentioned are about 2 ft. x 2 ft., 
with an extra door of the same size for the longer cages, so that one side can 
be thrown open; and wide open these doors usually are, for they are closed 
only when a bird is encaged for some special reason. The bottoms of all 
the cages are kept well supplied with sand, grit, cuttle-bone, rock salt, egg- 
shells (baked and ground), and finely ground oyster shell. Some of the 
cages have been fitted up with little shelves, on which are placed most of 
the food saucers and drinking water, so that both are kept free from 
droppings. ‘The cages are mostly set on stands, which raise them at least 
one foot above the floor; and there is a space of several inches between the 
cages and the wall. I consider these last-named arrangements to be of 
special value. Mice cannot climb into the cages and disturb the inmates, 
nor soil the food; and cockroaches have to content themselves with such 
scraps of food as may happen to have been scattered on to the floor. 
Moreover, if a bird should fall down behind the cages, instead of getting 
fixed and dying miserably, it lands on the floor, hops quietly forth from 
under the cages, and is itself again; and the open space beneath and behind 
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the cages tends to cleanliness and pure air. Each cage should have at least 
two sides of wood, the remainder being built round with straight wire, not 
wire-netting. About the room, but not coming too near the window, nor 
over that part of the floor which is uncovered—and which is usually clean, 
and forms my customary path—there are several natural boughs of various 
sizes, and portions of trees, fixed about, artificial perches being mostly 
excluded. There are usually, also, a few nesting boxes about; but I trust 
more to the aviary for all nesting purposes, the bird-room being used more 
as a shelter from cold and wet. But, of course, with many kinds of birds 
totally different arrangements would have to be made; and in my bird- 
room and aviary there is a quiet work of change perpetually going on, 
according to the natures and requirements of my various pets. 

I have never been able to detect a bird-insect of any kind in the bird- 
room itself, notwithstanding that some of the cages, or houses, are old, 
with ample accommodation for millions of mites. I smear the parts where 
cages rest on one another and on the stands thickly with soft soap as bought; 
it is the duty of the nurse to constantly well rub over every part of every 
cage with a damp cloth; and occasionally I personally doctor any cage that 
I think may be likely to require it with a liberal supply of fir-tree oil. At 
night I sometimes make a tour of inspection with a candle, to see if any 
traces of the prowling foe can be discovered. In short, I go in for clean- 
liness and prevention; and the results are certainly satisfactory so far as the 
absence of mite and disease is concerned. The floor and floor-cloth are 
washed every week-day with carbolic soap; and every drop of water used 
for cleansing purposes is fortified with permanganate of potash. The 
room is over the kitchen, and the kitchen flues run up the wall by the side of 
the fire-place, and make the room very dry, so that the moisture is rather 
beneficial than otherwise. In another room, this daily floor-washing 
might not be wise. Certainly my birds never seem to suffer from this 
cause: I have invariably been able to trace every case of cold, and the like, 
to over exposure out of doors. The food and water vessels are scattered 
far and wide, so that every bird may have a chance; none of the vessels 
are of metal; and the washing saucer is placed on the floor, on a large tray. 
A thermometer reports the temperature, and the lowest degree of cold 
touched during the night. 

For a good part of the year, I keep a hurricane lamp burning in the 
bird-room all through the night. This practice has much to be said in its 
favour. I am in London, and am shut in by houses, and the bird-room is 
dark; and the evenings so rapidly close in on a dull day that my birds used 
often to go to roost before their supper was served: for fresh food for the 
Soft Bills, and fresh water, are always given at least twice every day. Now 
they have grown accustomed to the light, most of them will feed to a much 
later hour than they were able to do formerly; and they can get to their 
food betimes in the morning, fog or no fog. And the lamp is invaluable in 
a room where migratory birds are kept. Instead of knocking themselves 
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about, and knocking other birds off their perches, as they used to do, they 
now fly round and round the room until they have had enough of it, and 
then quietly compose themselves to sleep as if nothing had happened; and 
by the time I go to bed everything is quiet. Of course, I burn a much 
stronger light, two lamps in fact, during the earlier part of the dark 
evenings, a much softer light prevailing during the night. A panic in a 
bird-room in which there is a light is a very unlikely occurrence, and even 
if such a thing should happen little or no mischief would befall the inmates. 

I do not believe in the wisdom of keeping delicate Foreign birds through 
an English winter without artificial heat. I am well aware that many 
Foreign birds can stand a great deal of cold; but not many of them can do 
so with impunity, although the effects may not immediately be apparent. 
The longer I keep birds, the more I believe in the wisdom of keeping them 
warm, dry, and comfortable. For some years, I warmed my bird-room 
with a gas fire; but the expense was so considerable that the gas had to give 
way to the less convenient, but less costly, paraffin. I place a paraffin 
stove between the window and the fire-place, and near to the latter, cover it 
with a wire extinguisher-like guard: and on the top of the latter I place a 
pan of water for evaporation purposes. The lamp, also, lends its help in 
warming the room. But I must again press upon you the importance of 
having the room well ventilated, but without draughts, especially during 
the winter months. 

If all the cages be mounted on stands as I have suggested, mice cannot do 
much harm. Nevertheless, they are highly objectionable tenants, and 
should be evicted or otherwise disposed of. Traps will catch a few, now 
and then, but are practically of no use. I allow one hole to be always 
open, their favourite hole. Down this I drop a piece of bread and butter, 
well smeared over with phosphor paste, taking great care that none of the 
paste is left outside. ‘The mice disappear: sometimes a feeble outbreak of 
the attack takes place in a month or two, but a second dose frees me of 
them for from twelve to eighteen months. On the morning following the 
laying down of the poison, I promptly remove any dead mice I may find; 
and those which die beneath the flooring seem to dry up, and do not smell. 
I once found such an one, as perfect and dry as a mummy. 

In some particulars, I have not described my bird-room just as it is, but 
rather as it should be, so that this little sketch of it may be the more useful 
to my readers. But they will please bear in mind that circumstances alter 
cases, and that what is best for one room may not be the best in another; 
and that a different class of birds may require various modifications of 
various details, 
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Since publication of the first number of the Magazine in November, 
1894, there have been fourteen Editors and co-Editors. ‘Through every 
possible vicissitude during the past seventy-five years they have managed 
to produce the Magazine without a break—a Magazine of ever-increasing 
stature, unrivalled in its field. 

Members have every reason to feel grateful to the Society’s fifty-two 
Original Members, especially to those who first took office and got the 
Society under way. Unfortunately, with the passing of time, the majority 
have been forgotten, even their names being known to but few. 

It is the present intention to remind Members, by way of brief bio- 
graphies, of Editors down the years. Limited space prevents anything 
but the briefest notice. In a few cases little noteworthy is discoverable 
and in others it has not been possible to trace photographs. 


Dr. C. S. Srmpson 

Original Member. Hon. Editor, 1894-1896 (with H. R. Fillmer): 
Hon. Secretary, 1894-1896. 

Dr. Charles S. Simpson was in medical practice in Brighton and, with 
his friend H. R. Fillmer, edited the first two volumes of the Magazine. 
He was an ardent supporter and on the Council, of the Cage Bird Club, 
and a Member of the United Kingdom Foreign Cage Bird Society— 


forerunners of the Society. He in no way left his mark as an aviculturist 
but he was a keen exhibitor and judged at the Crystal Palace Show. His 
main interest seems to have been parrakeets. Very definitely one of the 
principal founders of the Society. 


H. R. FILLMER 


Original Member. Hon. Editor, 1894-1896 (with Dr. C. S. Simpson); 
1896-1899: Hon. Secretary, 1896-1899: Hon. Treasurer, 1894-1897: 
Vice-President, 1925-1942. 

Horatio Rutter Fillmer died at Hassocks, Sussex, on 23rd February, 
1942, at the age of 79. He was formerly a solicitor practicing in Brighton. 

Fillmer was a staunch supporter of the Cage Bird Club and of the 
United Kingdom Foreign Cage Bird Society. He has been described as 
the “ mainspring ” of the Society during its formative years—a description 
with which few would disagree. He does, however, seem to have been 
something of a weathercock. 

In 1go1 the Society and its Magazine were at a pretty low level, and it 
was then that Fillmer severed his connection with the Society and 
resuscitated the Foreign Bird Exhibitors’ League as the Foreign Bird 
Club. He acted as Secretary-Treasurer and Editor of its new magazine 
Bird Notes. Fillmer stipulated that there should be no competition 
between the two magazines, but to an extent this was inevitable. 
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By the end of 1903, mainly due to the efforts of Seth-Smith, the Society 
was: again in the ascendant and it was then that Fillmer applied for 
readmission to Membership. A year or so later he resigned as Editor of 
Bird Notes and thereafter took little part in the affairs of the Society or 
Club, but as he was a Vice-President of the latter he automatically 
continued as such on the amalgamation in 1925. 

Fillmer was a specialist in the smaller, seed-eating foreign cage-birds, 
and was the author of an informative booklet ‘‘ Waxbills, Grass-finches and 
Mannikins ’’, 1897. He also wrote under the name “ Septimus Perkins ”’. 


O. E. CRESSWELL 

Original Member. Hon. Editor, 1899-1901: Hon Treasurer, 1897- 
1899. 

O. Ernest Cresswell died in 1908. He lived at Morney Cross, Hereford, 
where he had extensive aviaries, specializing in parrakeets and doves. 
He could perhaps be best described as a country gentleman and was a 
Justice of the Peace. 


Davip SETH-SMITH 

Elected December, 1894. Hon. Editor, 1901-1907; 1907-1908 (with 
Dr. A. G. Butler); 1908-1909 (with Frank Finn); 1920-1923 (with 
R. I. Pocock); 1925 (part); 1926-1934: Vice-President, 1950-1955: 
President, 1956-1963. 

David Seth-Smith was born at Tangley, Guildford, on gth March, 
1875, and died at Guildford on 30th October, 1963. 

David Seth-Smith trained as a civil engineer and architect but devoted 
much of his time to natural history, especially ornithology. At the end 
of 1907 he went to Australia on behalf of the Zoological Society of London 
and the following year he was presented with the Zoological Society’s 
Silver Medal “ in recognition of his services in making and bringing home 
the Society’s Collection of Australian Fauna, 1908”. ‘This collecting 
trip is described in Notes on a Naturalist’s Visit to Australia, 1910. 

Then began David Seth-Smith’s long association with the London Zoo. 
He was Inspector of Works, combined with Curator of Birds, from 1909 
until 1923, when he became Curator of Mammals and Birds, retiring in 
1939. 

Previous to taking up his duties with the Zoological Society he achieved 
some notable breeding successes and was awarded the Avicultural Society’s 
Medal on seven occasions: Cape Sparrow (1901), Greater Button Quail 
(1903), Brush Bronze-winged Pigeon (1904), Scaly Dove (1904), Tataupa 
Tinamou (1904), Variegated Bustard Quail (1905) and Australian Swamp 
Quail (1905). 

David Seth-Smith was untiring in his efforts to make the Society a 
success and could always be relied on to act as a stop-gap in any emergency. 

X2 
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The present compiler is particularly grateful to him as he acted as Chair- 
man of the British Aviculturists’ Club on its foundation in 1946, and 
on some twenty subsequent occasions. 

David Seth-Smith, ‘‘ Zoo Man ”’ of the B.B.C.’s Children’s Hour, was 
loved and admired by many millions of children and grown-ups alike for 
his friendly, weekly broadcasts before the war. 

He was the author of the classic “‘ Parrakeets ”’, published in six parts, 
1902~1903 (brought up to date by the addition of an appendix, 1926), and 
several popular books on the natural history of mammals and birds. 


Dr. A. G. BUTLER 


Original Member. Hon. Editor, 1907-1908 (with D. Seth-Smith): 
Hon. Secretary, 1903-1904 (with R. Phillipps); 1904-1909 (with T. H. 
Newman); 1909-1914 (with R. I. Pocock); 1914-1916 (with T. H. 
Newman); 1916-1919 (with Miss R. Alderson); 1919-1920 (with Dr. L. 
Lovell-Keays). 

Dr. Arthur Gardiner Butler was born at Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, on 
27th June, 1844, and died at Beckenham, Kent, on 28th May, 1925, at the 
age of 80. 

Dr. Butler entered the service of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
as a systematic entomologist, in 1863. He was appointed Assistant Keeper 
of Insects in 1879, a post which he held until his retirement in 1go1, after 
thirty-eight years’ service. His special charge was the Arthropoda. 

Dr. Butler was extremely interested in birds but as his duties at the 
Museum prevented his studying them in the field he took up aviculture, 
with some success. He was awarded the Society’s Medal for breeding 
the Tambourine Dove (1906). 

In addition to numerous publications on entomology Dr. Butler was the 
author of about a dozen books on birds. Some of the best known are: 
“ Foreign Finches in Captivity ”, 2 vols, 1894 (2nd ed., 1899); “‘ British 
Birds with their Nests and Eggs”’, 6 vols, 1896-1898; “‘ How to Sex 
Cage-birds ’’, 1907; and “ Foreign Birds for Cage and Aviary ’’, 2 vols; 
1910. 

FRANK FINN 

Elected March, 1895. Hon. Editor, 1908-1909 (with D. Seth-Smith); 
1909-1910 (with J. Lewis Bonhote): Hon. Member, September, 1914. 

Frank Finn was born in Maidstone in 1868 and died in London on 
1st October, 1932. 

In 1892 Frank Finn made a collecting expedition to Zanzibar and 
Mombasa, returning with a good collection of birds for the London 
Zoological Gardens. In 1894 he joined the staff of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta; Deputy Superintendent, 1895-1902. While in India he made a 
special study of the relationship of insectivorous birds and “‘ warningly- 
coloured ”’ butterflies. He sent many birds, described as new to the 
collection, to the London Zoo. 
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Frank Finn wrote many books on natural history subjects, mostly of a 
semi-popular nature. Mention may be made of “‘ Fancy Waterfowl ”’, 
1900; “‘ Fancy Pheasants ’’, 1901; “‘ Garden and Aviary Birds of India’”’, 
1906 (2nd ed., 1915); “‘ Indian Sporting Birds”, 1915; Frank Finn’s 
Manual of Cage Birds”, 1920; and “‘ Wildfowl of the World’’, 1924. 
He was Editor, “‘ The Zoologist ”’, 1915-1916. 


J. L. BoNHOTE 


Elected December, 1894. Hon. Editor, 1909-1910 (with Frank Finn); 
1910-1912: Hon. Secretary, 1899-1901; 1921-1922: Hon. Treasurer, 
1899-1901; 1906-1913; 1921-1922. 

John James Lewis Bonhote was born in London in 1875, and died in 
Bournemouth on roth October, 1922. The son of Colonel John Bonhote 
he came of an old French ancestry. In 1897 he went to the Bahamas as 
Private Secretary to the Governor, Sir Gilbert Carter, and during his 
stay, and on a subsequent visit in 1901-1902, he made an investigation of 
the fauna. He had extensive aviaries at Fen Ditton and later at Hemel 
Hempstead where he carried out much valuable research on the hybridiza- 
tion of ducks, with a view to testing the fertility of hybrids through several 
generations. He was awarded the Society’s Medal for the first breeding 
of the Spotted Eagle-Owl Bubo maculosus (1901). 

Bonhote was for some years Sub-Director, Egyptian Government 
Zoological Gardens, Cairo. On his return to England in 1919 his health 


was badly affected by the climate and within two or three years a very 
great ornithologist had passed on. 

J. L. Bonhote’s principal works are: “ Birds of Britain”, 1907 (with 
several later editions); “‘ Vigour and Heredity ”, 1915; and “ Birds of 
Britain and their Eggs ”’, 1923. 


H. D. ASTLEy 

Elected June, 1895. Hon. Editor, 1912-1917: President, 1921-1925. 

The Rev. Hubert Delavel Astley was born at Cavendish Square, 
London, on 14th July, 1860, and died at Brinsop Court, Hereford, on 
26th May, 1925. He was ordained a clergyman of the Church of England 
in 1886, but retired from active work in 1899. a 

H. D. Astley had very splendid aviaries at Chequers Court, Benham 
Park and Brinsop Court. His collections of waterfowl, cranes, flamingos, 
parrakeets, pigeons and doves were among the best in the world. He also 
kept many birds of paradise, humming birds and some of the rarer 
insectivorous birds. His breeding successes were very numerous and 
included “ firsts ” with Red-capped Parrakeet (1909), Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak (1911), Orange-headed Ground Thrush (1911), Hooded Parrakeet 
(1912), and Queen Alexandra’s Parrakeet (1912). 

Astley was a very capable artist, as evidenced by many plates in the 
Magazine. 
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His only published book was “‘ My Birds in Freedom and Captivity ”, 
1900 (limited and popular editions). 


Dr. GRAHAM RENSHAW 

Elected January, 1910. Hon. Editor, 1917-1920. 

Dr. Graham Renshaw was in medical practice in Sale, Manchester. 

Dr. Renshaw was Editor during a very difficult period. His post-war 
efforts do not appear to have been sufficiently appreciated and this lack 
of appreciation led him foolishly to publish a notice in the Magazine that 
gave the Council no option but to accept his resignation. 

Dr. Renshaw was an extensive lecturer on zoology in the University of 
Manchester, reviewer in zoology for the ‘‘ Medical Chronicle ’’ and author 
of several works on natural history, including “‘ More Natural History 
Essays’’, 1906; “Animal Romances’, 1918; and ‘‘ More Animal 
Romances ”’, 1919. 


R. I. Pocock 

Elected February, 1904. Hon. Editor, 1920-1923 (with D. Seth- 
Smith): Hon. Secretary, 1904-1909 (with Dr. A. G. Butler). 

Reginald Innes Pocock was born in Clifton, Bristol, on 4th March, 
1863, and died in Bloomsbury, London, on gth August, 1947. 

In 1885 Pocock was appointed to an Assistantship on the staff of the 
Zoological Department of the British Museum, in charge of the collec- 
tions of Arachnida and Myriopoda. He became Resident Superintendent, 
Zoological Gardens, London, in 1903. When administration of the 
Gardens was reorganized in 1908, he was appointed Curator of Mammals, 
but retained his duties as Superintendent. He remained in office until 
March, 1923, when he retired on pension. The last twenty-four years of 
his life were spent as a temporary scientific worker at the Natural History 
Museum, his main interest being mammals. 

Pocock was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 4th May, 1911. 


THE Marquess OF TAVISTOCK 

Elected August, 1912. Hon. Editor, 1924; 1925 (part). 

Hastings William Sackville Russell, Marquess of Tavistock, 1694; 
Earl of Bedford, 1550; Baron Russell of Chenies, 1540; Baron Russell of 
Thornhaugh, 1603; Baron Howland of Streatham (England), 1695; 12th 
Duke of Bedford (cr. 1694); succeeded to the full title, 1940, was born 
at Cairnsmoor, nr. Newton Stewart, Galloway, Scotland, on 21st Decem- 
ber, 1888, and died at Endsleigh, Devonshire, on 9th October, 1953, as 
the result of a tragic shooting accident. 

The Marquess was the owner of perhaps the finest collection of 
parrakeets ever assembled. The Society’s Medal was awarded for his 
first breeding of the Malabar Parrakeet (1927), Yellow-bellied Parrakeet 
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(1934), Tahiti Blue Lory (1937), Gang-gang Cockatoo (1938), and Ultra- 
marine Lory (1939). He was particularly interested in liberty and semi- 
liberty aviculture, and was very successful in establishing a strain of 
homing Budgerigars. In addition, he did much to build up the herd of 
Pére David’s Deer which the 11th Duke started from a few specimens 
collected from various continental zoos. At one time the herd numbered 
over three hundred. A similar story might be told of the almost extinct 
European Bison. 

The Marquess was the author of ‘‘ Parrots and Parrot-like Birds in 
Aviculture ’’, 1929 (revised American edition, 1954). 


THe Hon. ANTHONY CHAPLIN 


Elected July, 1932. Hon. Editor, 1935 (part). 

The Hon. Anthony Freskyn Charles Hamby Chaplin was born in 
London on 14th December, 1906. He succeeded his father as the 3rd 
Viscount (cr. 1916), of St. Oswalds, Blankney, in the county of Lincoln, 
in 1949. 

Lord Chaplin was Secretary, Zoological Society of London, 1952-1955. 
He is at present a Trustee, Pheasant Trust. Besides being an excellent 
bird artist he is an accomplished pianist and has published a number of 
preludes for piano. He is especially interested in sunbirds, tanagers 
and the smaller birds of prey. 


Miss ETHEL F. CHAWNER 


Elected July, 1899. Hon. Editor, 1935 (part); 1936-1938. 

Miss Ethel Florence Chawner lived for the greater part of her life in 
Lyndhurst, Hampshire, and died at Leckford Abbas, Stockbridge, on 
16th October, 1953. 

Miss Chawner was very experienced in the keeping of owls and other 
birds. Jardines’s Pigmy Owl (1915) and White-eared Scops Owl (1923) 
were among her “‘ firsts ”’. 

In 1927 she took charge of Mr. J. Spedan Lewis’s magnificent collections 
at Cookham-on-Thames and Wargrave-on-Thames. These ranged 
from macaws to birds of paradise—the owls alone numbered over one 
hundred. When Mr. Lewis moved to Leckford Miss Chawner was mainly 
responsible for the formation of another large collection—pheasants, 
waterfowl, cranes, owls, etc. And there she superintended until retire- 
ment in 1939. Besides being a great aviculturist Miss Chawner was a 
very knowledgeable botanist and entomologist. 


Miss PHYLLIS BARCLAY-SMITH 
Hon. Editor, 1939- 
** Good wine needs no bush ”’. 


“* Secretarius’’. 
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THE PROGRESS OF AVICULTURE DURING 
THE LAST THREE QUARTERS OF 
A CENTURY 


By J. DeLacour (Cléres, France) 


Man has kept birds in captivity since time immemorial for his comfort 
and for his pleasure, but it can be said that Aviculture really started in 
the 19th century only. 

Little attempt to maintain and to propagate birds in Europe had been 
made before, except for domestic fowls, canaries and native birds, mostly 
finches. ‘There were some exceptions, of course: Varro, in ancient Rome, 
had a tremendous aviary; Louis XIV kept large birds at Versailles as 
well as mammals, particularly waterfowl, including Cereopsis geese; the 
Marquise de Pompadour, an enlightened lady, was a keen bird fancier, 
responsible for the first importation of many finches and other small 
species from Asia, Africa and America, which were the basis of many 
of Buffon’s studies, and the Empress Josephine possessed a fine private 
zoo at Malmaison. 


Birds also have been skilfully kept in cages in China, in Japan and in 
India long before the Christian era, but, until recently, only as pets; 


passerine birds and hawks, as a rule, in a very special, if excellent, way. 

Many newly-discovered exotic animal specimens were brought over by 
early explorers in the early 19th century to Paris, London, Antwerp, 
Hamburg and other large zoos, and we find reports of their keeping and 
breeding in literature. Many pertain to birds and it was the beginning 
of true Aviculture. Soon a number of private collections, large and 
small, were started in England, in France, in the Low Countries, in 
Germany and elsewhere. ‘They mainly consisted of Waterfowl, Game- 
birds, Doves, Parakeets, Finches and Weavers. ‘Tremendous successes 
were scored in rearing and establishing captive breeding stocks of them, 
some of which still exist today. 

I began keeping birds as a miere child at the time of the foundation of 
the Avicultural Society, and, at the age of fifteen, I already owned quite 
a large collection at Villers-Bretonneux in Picardy. I soon came to meet 
some of the great aviculturists of those days, particularly in France, in 
Belgium, in Holland and in England. There were among them, MM. 
Debreuil, Hermenier, Touchard, Delaurier; MM. Pauwels and Bracon- 
nier; Mr. Blaauw; Messrs. Astley and Brook, The Duchess of Bedford 
and her son, Lord Tavistock; Mrs. Johnstone, to mention only some very 
important ones. All had excellent collections, but only a few of those 
survived the 1914-1918 war. There were also a number of amateurs 
and breeders, who, on a lesser scale, accomplished a very great deal. 
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Between 1918 and 1939, a considerable increase in avicultural activity 
took place, and it was a true golden age for bird keeping. My dear friend 
Alfred Ezra, our president for many years, gathered a magnificent collec- 
tion at Foxwarren, as did the Duchess of Wellington, the Hon. Mrs. A. 
Bourke, G. Gurney, Capt. de Quincey, Capt. Stokes, Ronald and Noél 
Stevens, and H. Whitley in England; Mme. Lecallier, M. Decoux and 
myself in France, and others in Europe and in America. Prof. Ghigi 
already had at Bologna his famous collection of Pheasants, on which he 
made so many genetical and biological observations and experimentation. 

During this inter-war period of twenty years, air transportation was not 
yet usual, and birds had to travel in ships. The principal dealers were 
situated at the big harbours, and their birds were brought over by sailors. 
It was often a long and hazardous trip, and the more valuable and delicate 
species had to be secured and accompanied by professional collectors. 
The best of them were W. Goodfellow (who had started before 1914), 
C. S. Webb, W. Frost, F. Shaw Mayer and C. Cordier. A few of my 
friends, myself and the London Zoo usually commissioned them and 
they brought us every year marvellous fruit and insect-eating birds, 
as well as others, in perfect condition, from the various parts of the world. 
They were extremely clever and capable. Many of the rare species they 
imported did well and bred in our aviaries and parks. The reader will 
find records concerning them in the back volumes of our magazine. 
Many of the rare birds brought over by these skilful men have never 
again reached us. 

Today, air transportation has changed the picture entirely. Native 
trappers in remote parts of the world can despatch their catches easily 
by aeroplane and the flights are so fast that even very delicate birds can be 
left unattended until they reach their destination. Innumerable species, 
which had never before been seen outside of their native countries, many 
beautiful and unusual: Humming birds, Sunbirds, Quetzals, Tanagers, 
Cocks of the Rock, etc., are frequently exported in numbers—in fact, 
they have been captured far too much; the early losses have been tremen- 
dous by lack of careful and knowledgeable handling and restriction of such 
activities is urgently needed. As a result of this new situation, the great 
harbours and bird shops of such as London, Liverpool, Marseilles, 
Le Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg, Genoa, have been closed, and 
the new ones are found in the vicinity of the main airports. 

As circumstances have changed considerably, so have the bird collec- 
tions; very few large private ones remain, while numerous new zoos, 
large and small, open to the public have appeared, particularly in England 
and in France. Several of them maintain very good bird collections. 
Keen bird keepers and breeders, however, who maintain comparatively 
small numbers of rare and difficult species, very well housed and cared for, 
are even more numerous than they used to be, and they carry on with the 
same skill and enthusiasm the work of their predecessors. 
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There are also many commercial breeders of various birds: waterfowl, 
pheasants, doves, parakeets, finches, who do extremely well with them 
and keep up a very useful supply of captive-bred stock. 

It is interesting to note that, as time passes, bird-keeping is gradually 
becoming less difficult. Not only is transportation easier and faster, but 
feeding and housing facilities are fast improving. Easily procurable and 
scientifically composed foods are available. Many new medicines and 
remedies make it possible to cure various diseases, which formerly were 
fatal, and to save the life of many birds, particularly chicks. 

Avicultural Societies, of which there are only a few in the world, ours 
being the most important, are probably more prosperous today than at 
any previous time. This is mostly due, I believe, to the greatly increasing 
interest of the public in general in natural beauty, and birds stand 
at the top of the ladder. It seems to be one happy result of a sad 
human situation; the artificial, cramped, distressing conditions of life of 
so many city people make them crave for trees, flowers and birds. It 
contributes to the increase of our membership. 

A very important fact is that aviculture has now been recognized as an 
essential branch of behavioural and other biological studies. Ethology, 
the science of behaviour, is a comparatively new one, and its workers have 
soon found out that many facts of animal life cannot be learnt from free, 
wild individuals. ‘They depend more and more upon watching and 
experimenting with captive specimens. ‘There are numerous laboratories 
which constitute a new form of aviculture. 

In my early days, orthodox ornithologists considered aviculture just 
as a nice hobby, and it was generally accepted that the observation of 
confined birds was scientifically worthless. Captive animals were 
supposed, as a result of a lack of knowledge, not to show the greatest part 
of their natural behavioural patterns. I am happy to state that a complete 
change of opinion has since taken place. Perhaps, in a small way, I have 
contributed to this favourable reversal, as a good deal of my ornithological 
work has been based on the study of captive birds, even those of a syste- 
matic nature. My friend Konrad Lorenz, probably the best ethologist 
of our time, has done more than anyone else to make aviculture a recog- 
nized scientific endeavour. Practically all his remarkable work has 
originated in the observation of captive birds as well as other forms 
of animal life. We both started very young as enthusiastic bird lovers 
and keepers; neither of us have any reason to regret it. Aviculture, 
at present, has grown to be altogether a delightful kind of a sport, 
from which great aesthetic pleasure and satisfactory interest is 
derived, as well as a very important technique of Biological Science, 
as it is a necessary process for study. Also, it constitutes an important 
step in the preservation of the threatened species by their controlled 
propagation. 

ak * * 
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OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY 


By the oldest member of the Society ALLEN SILVER 


I have known as personal friends two of the original members of the 
committee of our Society, viz.: Dr. R. G. Butler and Mr. John Frostick 
for life until they passed on. Similarly this has applied to many other 
prominent bird keepers who have been associated with the Avicultural 
Society over the years since I became a member in 1904. I feel in the 
75th year of its existence that it is incumbent upon me to pay a tribute to 
all who, in the past and the present, have done so much in their various 
capacities to make the Society and its magazine what it is and the 
reputation gained among aviculturists, not only in the British Isles 
but also in the U.S.A. and Continental countries. If one turns to Volume 
75 and peruses the list of officials, etc., one realises the work and care put 
in by them in the interests of the Society in various ways. We have also 
been fortunate as to our artists; among our coloured plates, some of the 
best work of the late N. Goodchild and H. Grévold being used; also that 
of Roland Green and more recently of David Reid-Henry. Possessing 
every volume of our magazine from Vol. 1 to Vol. 75 on looking up items 
I am sometimes astounded at the amount of detail these contain, many of 
the instances which one had forgotten. It is pretty evident that 
the Society has upon the whole been conducted on the right lines through- 
out the years and has upheld its reputation due to the wise guidance of 
those who have helped to shape its affairs. 


Among these there have been many, but in fairness to all one is disin- 
clined to select individuals. I feel however, that one cannot overlook my 
old and valued friend, the late David Seth-Smith, who in whatever capacity 
contributed so much to the benefit of our society. This also applied to the 
late Alfred Ezra. Dr. Jean Delacour stands out for his valuable and interes- 
ting contributions to our Society and its members. We have also been 
fortunate in having as Editor our Miss Phyllis Barclay-Smith, M.B.z. 
Everyone must pay tribute to the work and expense freely given over the 
years to the Avicultural Society and its affairs by our President 
A. A. Prestwich and his assistant Miss Kay Bonner. These, backed up by 
a keen Council, are to be thanked for their untiring efforts. As a nona- 
genarian I feel it a great honour to have my name bracketed with the 
other Vice-Presidents of the Society. 
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From Dr. J. STEINBACHER. Editor: Die Gefiederte Welt. 


Die GEFIEDERTE WELT as the oldest journal on bird-keeping offers the 
AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE hearty greetings and sincere good wishes on its 
75th anniversary. Coupled with this is an expression of high regard for 
the invaluable service which the AvICULTURAL MAGAZINE has rendered 
to bird-lovers all over the world in the increase of knowledge and under- 
standing of the habits of innumerable birds, in the conservation of 
threatened species and in the advance in knowledge of genetics, species 
formation and classification. 

The AvicuLTURAL MaGazineE in the decades of its publication has always 
maintained a particularly high standard and thereby proved that a popular 
applied science is possible without allowing the popular side to lower the 
level of information. 

The seriousness of its endeavours are internationally recognized and it 
has always been a model and standard for other publications in this field. 

It is hoped that in the future (up to the completion of the first century), 
there will be forthcoming such far-sighted and capable Editors to produce 
the contents, and contributors with such wide and varied knowledge, as 
has been the case hitherto, in order that its guiding role in bird-keeping 
may be retained and continued. 


From WaLTER Pace. Editor: Cage and Aviary Birds. 


May I add my message of congratulations to those you will have 
deservedly received now that the AVICULTURAL MaGazZINE has reached its 
75th year of publication? Leading birdkeepers and breeders in this country 
and abroad have appreciated its value over the years as the recognized 
channel through which members of the Avicultural Society can report 
their achievements. 

Those who have occupied the editorial chair have never failed to main- 
tain a high standard. Like your predecessors, you have ensured that the 
familiar green-covered journal (a suitable colour since it serves the 
“* green-fingered ”’ folk of avifauna) has remained an authoritative and 
reliable record, but at the same time you have provided us with a journal 
which is always interesting and fresh in appeal. This is, of course, due to 
its readable and accurate contributions, its excellent colour plates and the 
high-class reproduction or black and white photographs. 

Praise is due to the Society for sponsoring it, the members for their 
detailed papers describing birdkeeping experiences, the artists and 
photographers for their work, the printers for their part and not least your 
good self for collating and editing the material which enables you to present 
so worthy a magazine. May it long continue to serve the growing number of 
members of the Society. 
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From Dr. Davip SNow. Editor: The Ibis. 


Congratulations on attaining your 75th year! I always welcome the 
arrival of the current copy of the AvVICULTURAL MAGazINg, and although 
I am not an aviculturist myself I nearly always find something in it which 
interests me. Often it is an account of the breeding of a species whose nest 
is unknown in the wild; sometimes it is a general behaviour note, or an 
ornithological news item. ‘The high quality of production, maintained 
consistently over the years, and the frequent colour plates make your 
journal a pleasure to consult and set a standard which not many others 
can attain. 


From HERBERT B. WraGG. Secretary and Editor: Foreign Birds. 

All those connected with the Foreign Bird League send their congratu- 
lations to the AVICULTURAL SociETY on its 75th Anniversary of the 
AVICULTURAL MAGAzINE. The League has always admired the efforts 
and activities of the Society and wish the Society and its members well 
for the future. 


From Cuares K. Lucas, President, The Avicultural Society of Australia. 


On behalf of the Avicultural Society of Australia, I, as President, send 
our warmest congratulations on The AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE attaining 
the ripe old age of 75 years. The Avicultural Society is the premier 
Society of its kind and, over its long history, it has rendered outstanding 
service to aviculturists throughout the world. 

Our Society wishes to take advantage of this opportunity of offering our 
grateful thanks to the long line of dedicated office-bearers of the Avicultural 
Society who have since the advent of the Society devoted themselves so 
successfully and tirelessly to the growth of our fascinating hobby. We 
express the hope that the great work of the Society will be carried on with 
the same dedication and success in the years that lie ahead. 


From Eric Baxter. Secretary of The Avicultural Society of South 
Australia. 

On behalf of the Officers and members of the Avicultural Society of 
South Australia, the oldest Avicultural Society in Australia, I wish to 
extend to the Officers of the Avicultural Society congratulations for the 
75th Anniversary of the AVICULTURAL MaGazinE. This achievement merits 
commendation of the highest order, and the fact that this has been achieved 
is an example of enthusiasm unsurpassed and no doubt this is a proud 
moment and a moment of great satisfaction to the Officers who have 
contributed towards this with the sterling service they have rendered. 

For the future our wish is for continued success, prosperity exceeding 
that so far experienced, and above all increased support in recognition of 
the service that is being rendered for the benefit of all interested in 
aviculture. 
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From L. G. Howtett, President, New Zealand Avicultural Society. 


From the ‘‘ Land of the Kiwi” we extend congratulations and best 
wishes to your Society on the 75th anniversary of the publication of the 
AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE. 


From WALTER VAN DEN BERGH. Director, Antwerp Zoo. 


For all those interested in the world of birds it would be difficult to 
imagine being without the AvicuLTURAL MaGazIng, journal of the Avi- 
cultural Society, London. During the 75 years of its publication it has 
achieved incalculable results in pioneering work and rendered great 
services not only to bird-lovers, but also to zoology in general. 

Most important is the contribution that this journal has constantly 
made towards the preservation of certain species of birds which without 
support would have already become extinct. 

All nature-lovers realise how few species of birds we have up to now 
been able to breed in captivity. For this reason the AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE 
has still an enormous task to fulfil. 

We hope therefore that the AvICULTURAL MAGAZINE will maintain its 
present position for many years to come, and will, moreover, be able to 
extend its organization and influence in the service of all bird-lovers and 
for the benefit of the world of birds and of nature-protection in general. 


From G. DENER-MADsEN. President, Editor: Selskabet for Stuekulturer I 
Danmark. 


The Society SELSKABET FOR STUEKULTURER I DANMARK and the maga- 
zine STUEKULTURER congratulate the AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE on the 75th 
anniversary, recalling our valuable relation through many years of an 
educational magazine of the most exclusive kind, and send our thanks for 
never-failing helpfulness. 

We are always looking forward with great pleasure to the coming editions 
of the AvicULTURAL MaGazingE, which we consider one of the leading 


magazines in our time. We send our best wishes for the great day and the 
coming years! 
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THE EARLY AVICULTURAL MAGAZINES 


By C. J. O. Harrison (Assistant Editor) 


We tend to take the existence of societies such as ours so much for 
granted that it is difficult to visualise the creation of such a society, or to 
envisage the environment in which it came into being. The earliest 
volumes of the magazine give us some information on the first, and 
occasional odd sidelights on the second, the minor incongruities tending 
to be the items which catch the eye. 

The magazine started off a little rashly with the offer, in the opening 
statement reproduced in this magazine, for advice to be given on all matters 
by correspondence. This appears to have produced an embarrassment 
of material since already, at the beginning of the second number in Decem- 
ber 1894, the Secretary was apologising for having to omit letters through 
lack of space. There was also an indication of early financial stringency 
when, at the same time, he added “‘ Mr. Sergeant has very kindly sent me 
a charming design for the cover of our magazine, but the treasurer tells 
me that he has not sufficient funds in hand to make use of it at present. 
The cost of the block would be {1 16s. od. Will any of our wealthier 
friends come to our assistance?’’ Since the cover used for the first 
number continued to be used for several years we must conclude that they 
wouldn't. 

It was finance, and possibly shortage of articles, that limited the size 
of the magazine, then a monthly, to eight pages an issue, but by the second 
year this had risen to sixteen pages a month. As ever, written contribu- 
tions were in variable supply. The first number included a part of an 
article on the Great Skua by G. C. Williamson, a founder member. It 
was entitled “‘ The Waterfall Pirate at Home” and was reprinted from 
The Boy’s Own Paper. It began “ Mr. and Mrs. Lestris catarractes are 
At Home every afternoon at Hermaness, Isle of Unst, Shetland Isles, but 
the distance is too great for many people to go and pay their respects... °’. 
It was “‘ to be continued ”’ but never was, and presumably gave precedence 
to a more adequate supply of avicultural topics. However, an article a 
year or two later which commenced “ Our Secretary has informed me that 
during these summer months ‘ copy’ is always short . . .”’ strikes a 
responsive chord in the present editorship and indicates that in some res- 
pects little changes over the years. 

By the end of the second volume it was announced that a substantial 
balance in the hands of the treasurer enabled the society to increase the 
attractiveness of the magazine by including plates, and that the first one 
(reproduced in this number) would be prepared from a drawing by Mr. 
Frohawk, and “ in those copies which will be sent to members the plate 
will be coloured by hand ”’. 
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Relative costs were obviously different when one contributor wrote: 
‘“* On the floor of these three large cages I use sand collected from a well 
rain-washed road. ‘This material is the only alternative to Spratt’s 
threepenny bags, and I find it so very expensive to have such elegant sand 
for general use that I send the gardener to get road sand for the floors, 
while I put a little Spratt’s in a tin for eating and gizzard purposes.” 

The birds that were advertised were not as low in price as one might 
expect and for the commoner small birds the prices were only about half 
what they might be today which, considering the depreciation in value 
of the pound over 75 years suggests that they were relatively more expen- 
sive. Native birds were probably cheaper but not often listed; although 
there were unexpected items such as “‘ Gold-crested Wrens, one year in 
captivity ”’ at 20/-, Herring Gulls at 5/- each and Lapwings at 4/6 the pair. 
The tendency for dealers to invent new and fantastic names in order to 
sell the birds or for those they could not identify, unfortunately still with 
us, was criticised by writers at the time. ‘There was more excuse for it 
in that an absence of books on the birds of various regions made the 
identification of some foreign birds very difficult for many people. There 
seems less reason however for the European species to acquire exotic 
names, and the Barred Warbler disguised as the Austrian Sparrow-hawk- 
warbler must have puzzled some contemporaries. One could also pur- 
chase to order, rock thrushes “. . . and all other species of Continental 
birds, in April and May Austrian nightingales from solitary woods (there- 
fore much better singers than English nightingales), great nightingales, 
and all other grand songsters from those high-mountainous countries ”’. 

The passion for size was already corrupting species that had only 
recently become popular and even in 1897 purchasers were being offered 
“first-class last year’s budgerigars, immense size, much larger than 
imported ones, 8/6”. 

The debates on “ to show or not to show ”’ were with the society from 
the start, and a proposal to define what should be exhibited as British 
Birds caused considerable hard feeling between the Society and the 
Managers of the Crystal Palace Show, and the British Bird and Mule 
Club. From all accounts indifferent or bad lighting, which is still a major 
fault, was always a characteristic of bird shows, but to judge from the 
published comments the condition of some of the exhibits was often 
worse than would be accepted today. Remarks about misidentification 
or poor condition of exhibits in description of shows tended to give 
rise to acrimonious correspondence where the exhibitors were members 
of the society. 

One’s overall impression from these earlier volumes is, however, one of 
little change. We are probably better off as regards diagnosis and treat- 
ment of illness, and as regards our knowledge of diet. There seems to 
have been a great deal of potato, bread and biscuit in earlier avian diets. 
A number of losses of parrots and rarer waxbills were attributed to the 
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birds’ excessive intake of grit after a long voyage without it, to a point 
where it was suggested that parrots should not be allowed to have any. 
Little difference is apparent, however, in the articles on the general 
keeping and observation of birds and were it not for the rather more 
discursive and less factually precise style of the times many of the better 
contributions could be reproduced in a current magazine without obvious 
incongruity. Some of the articles are trivial, but in the main one cannot 
but be impressed by the manner in which the determination of a number 
of individuals to share, and to pass on, their knowledge and experience in 
aviculture gave rise to a publication which, three-quarters of a century 
later, still has this important function in the overlapping and integrating 
worlds of bird-keepers, students of birds, and appreciators of the aesthetic 
qualities of birds; which various aspects may often find combined expres- 
sion in a single individual but for which we have no single term. 


EDITORIAL 


Though the AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE is described as “‘ being the Journal 
of the Avicultural Society for the Study of British and Foreign Birds in 
Freedom and Captivity’ , the emphasis has naturally been on birds in 
captivity. Such a journal is dependent for material on people keeping and 
breeding live birds and in addition being able and willing to write up their 
experiences and information gained. Further, as the membership of the 
Society includes all varieties and grades of interest and knowledge, the 
balance between popular and scientific articles has to be carefully balanced. 
It is therefore no mean achievement that the Magazine has come out 
regularly for 75 years and survived the stresses and strains of two world 
wars; but this achievement is due to the members of the Society. 

The task of the Editor to produce a magazine each month was not easy, 
as the distinguished aviculturists who filled this post in the past found, 
particularly during the war and post-war years. In the April number, 
1917, Mr. Hubert Astley wrote, ‘‘ The Editor greatly regrets that he has 
touched bed-rock in the matter of ‘ copy’ for the magazine and although 
he is fully aware of the extreme difficulty of supplying any nowadays he 
asks members to do their utmost to uphold the magazine ”’. 

Since its inception the volumes of the magazine dated from November 
to November, but in 1919 the December number was also included and 
from then on the volumes comprise the numbers issued in a calendar year. 

Great difficulty was experienced in obtaining material during the years 
following the First World War and the numbers became very slim. In 
1921, in the May number, Mr. Pocock and Mr. Seth-Smith announced 
that the Editors regretted the delay in the publication of this number which 
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“is entirely due to there being no contributions at the time when the issue 
was due to go to press”. ‘They expressed their grateful acknowledge- 
ments to the authors who responded to their urgent appeal for “ copy ” 
and go on to say that they were compelled to impress on members that 
they could not undertake the combined duties of editorship and authorship 
of the AvicULTURAL MaGazine. They added, ‘‘ The Editors feel sure 
that out of the several hundred members of the Society there must be many 
with interesting items to record about their birds, who from timidity or 
dilatoriness, or the mistaken opinion that the facts are of no importance or 
well-known, refrain fiom putting them in writing and sending them for 
publication ”’. 

The situation remained difficult till 1925, after which the Magazine 
went from strength to strength owing to the great ability and drive of Mr. 
David Seth-Smith who had served as Editor (sometimes with a co-Editor) 
from 1901 to 1934, with only an interval of 10 years from 1910-1920. 

It came, to say the least of it, as a surprise when, at an ornithological 
meeting in 1938 Mr. Alfred Ezra, Monsieur Jean Delacour and Mr. David 
Seth-Smith came up to me and said, “‘ We have an additional job for you, 
we want you to edit the AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE ”’. 

“ But I CAN’T ”’, I replied, “ I’m not an aviculturist ’’—*‘ No matter, 
we will help you”’. And that is how it al] began. Thanks to the efforts 
of all three I gradually graduated to being an aviculturist. 

In 1939 the great private collections were at their zenith—the President 
of the Society, Mr. Alfred Ezra, at Foxwarren, Jean Delacour at Clé-es, 
Jean-Marie Derscheid at Armendy in Belgium, the Marquess of Tavistock 
in Sussex, Spedan Lewis in Hampshire, Albert Pam in Hertfordshire, and 
Ronald and Noel Stevens in Shropshire, to mention only a few. Articles 
were easily forthcoming and the editorship of the magazine was both 
stimulating and gratifying. But with the outbreak of war in September 
1939, this happy state of affairs was soon to undergo a profound change, 
and within three weeks I was swept up—albeit most willingly—into the 
war-machine. I think perhaps the editorial published in the October 
number 1939 best gives an indication of the situation at that time: 


“*Aviculture is a bond which knows no political differences and is a link 
between the peoples of different nations which is hard to be broken. The 
Avicultural Society, though a British organization, is essentially inter- 
national in its composition and has members of many different nationalities 
and in every part of the globe, brought together by a common interest. 


A war has now broken upon us bringing untold misery and suffering— 
a war which no one wants and which we have done our utmost to avoid. 
It is not a war against a country, but a war against a system which has 
already brought persecution, destitution, and despair to countless members 
of the German nation itself. 
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During the months it has been my privilege to be the Editor of the 
AVICULTURAL Macazinz I have considerably increased the links with other 
nations, by means of exchange of publications with scientific institutions 
and societies, and by requesting contributions from aviculturists in other 
countries. It is my sincerest hope that these new links, as well as the old, 
will hold, and though we are now inevitably cut off from the German 
aviculturists, I feel sure I am voicing the opinion of the majority of their 
colleagues in other countries in saying that the friendly regard for them 
will remain unchanged, and if they ever read these words they will know 
that no bitterness if felt towards them or towards the German nation. 
The present struggle is as surely for the salvation of Germany as against 
her leaders. 

The bonds between the Avicultural Societies in the great British 
Commonwealth of Nations has always been close and sincere, but the 
immediate response to the mother country’s need has united us even 
more surely. Backed by the Empire, Great Britain with her staunch ally, 
France, by keeping their pledge to valiant Poland, once more stand fast 
against the wreckers of the peace of Europe. 

The future is uncertain and obscure, but in the end right must prevail. 
In the dark days that are before us we must never give way to the inclina- 
tion to assume that there is no future at all and that all culture is lost for 
ever. 

The AvicuLTURAL MAGAZINE will continue so long as is possible, and 
it shall be my utmost endeavour that it shall not fail. Amongst the 
material in hand are some articles from German contributors and these 
it is my intention to publish, although I cannot submit the translations 
and proofs to the authors. 

The efforts of the majority of people will be mainly concentrated on 
some form of national service, but continuous work without relaxation is 
not humanly possible. I hope, therefore, that members will endeavour 
to send me contributions for the Magazine, that they will continue to 
support the Society, and that we may strive not to lose the more beautiful 
and aesthetic side of life.” 


Like a snail with its shell I took the Magazine with me during my various 
vicissitudes of the war—typing on rickety tables in billets—correcting 
proofs during the rare occasions when there was a lull during night-duty 
at the Foreign Office, and later finding even the pasting-up of the pages 
a relief and relaxation from the underground existence deep in the Cor- 
sham caves in the production of a new secret aircraft engine. When I 
lost my home and all my possessions by a direct hit during the Battle 
of Britain the editorial headquarters of the magazine were literally a large 
suitcase. 

During 1940 the standard and size of the Magazine were maintained, 
but at the end of that year with the fall in income and the rise in cost of 
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production it was essential that economy should be made and it was there- 
fore decided to publish the Magazine every second month. 

With the progress of the war the pinch became tighter, particularly with 
the advent of paper rationing, and the Magazine became very slim. 

The s5oth Anniversary of the Avicultural Society in 1944 could not be 
celebrated as it would have been in ordinary circumstances, and the only 
method of marking this important event was by the publication of a 
Jubilee Supplement and this duly appeared in November of that year. 
It did not come into being without many difficulties and set-backs, the 
worst being the final refusal of the Paper Controller to the request for a 
special ration for this purpose. The publication was only made possible 
by careful saving of pages over the previous twelve months, and the in- 
valuable co-operation of the printers, Messrs. Stephen Austin, who 
despite shortage of staff, shortage of supplies and many other worries, 
managed to print the special supplement on time. 

Since the war the Magazine has gradually built up again, though with a 
difference. Most of the great collections of the past have now gone, but 
a new pattern has appeared in the bird parks open to the public such as 
Slimbridge, Birdland, the Norfolk Wildlife Park, the Tropical Bird 
Gardens, Rode and others, which have proved that they can give much 
interesting information and achieve first breedings, as well as serve as 2. 
attraction for the public. 

The interest in bird behaviour has increased enormously in the last 
few decades and now many people who are interested in this absorbing 
subject have in the process become aviculturists and are invaluable 
contributors to the magazine. 

It has always been my nightmare that one day ! would have to issue the 
Magazine as a cover with no insides. Were it not for the indefatigable 
and unceasing efforts of Arthur Prestwicli—who ever since his appoint- 
ment as Hon. Secretary and Treasurer in 1949 has pleaded, cajoled and 
bullied members into contributing articles, setting a good example by the 
great amount he writes himself (not letting-up even with his additional 
responsibilities as President)—that nightmare would undoubtedly have 
become a reality. 

PHYLLIS BARCLAY-SMITH. 
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